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Posing For the Companion. gave Joe trouble enough, especially when it was 
THE YOUNG “ROUGH.” presented to his father, and he was summoned 
nh It was young Trull’s first visit to Greenville. | before him to explain it. His father was very an- 


: | gry with him, and very much distressed on his ac- 
luabie aes os oa ca ap | oounh. Though he ralated to pay the bill, and 
: | cave the landlord a severe and well-merited re- 
buke for furnishing boys with brandy and water 
and encouraging them in evil ways for his own 


advantage, he insisted that Joe should pay it; 


more than a Sunday’s drive from ‘‘New Yawk” in 
his life before. It was an unusual time for a visit 
19 Greenville—midwinter. His Uncle Rogers, 
R ,is mother’s brother, who kept the saloon there, 
asked him why he chose that season for his visit, 
and with a shrug of the shoulder, a twist of the 





and for this end should save the money he ordi- 
a. nouth, and a wink of the eye, very significant, narily spent in entertainments and other indul- 
’ e . * ae M Yo ot 
RE, serhaps, to those who know what they signify, he | gences, So that for a long time Joe’s sin and fol- 
— I -{ something about ‘“New Yawk” being “‘played | ° ly was kept in lively remembrance, especially on 
y- ” and ayeery one must hov change.” Other |muster day, the Fourth of July, and when the 
ou th “ether # Rem kept to himself Great Oriental Menagerie was in Greenville. 
5 3 , . y y . 
bs went to the window. ‘A fine ewop of snow! But what was harder to be borne than any of his 
E. ( “peep le?” deprivations was his father’s frequent and cutting 
Good sleighing, uncle! ; os 1 ’ 
“Tolerable.” allusions to the ‘‘bwandy and watah. 
on, rable. , ‘ 
tm “Now if I had my fwend’s fost hoss and his | By the time the debt was paid he had well 
ie baa . . 
hay. ow-bird! Good sleighs here, uncle?” learned a valuable lesson, and had regained his 
anced - . 7 $ 9 . . , ° 
; ay CT ” - father’s confidence. In due time he made his 
“Wing ? ! —_ 259 Tia. oa i. ® : . . 
“Then I pwopose a wide. What say, uncle | first visit to New York in company with him. 
. ’ | ss ink we 4 , , selve : 
“['ve no objections,” coolly replied Uncle Rog- | I think we n¢ edn t trouble ourselves to look 
; | up your old city friend, Trull, need we ?” said his 
ers. 
Au Trull ran his fingers through his hair, yawned, | 


father, gayly, while on the way there. 

Joe blushed, but answered that- he had enough 
of his ‘‘dwinks,” quite enough. 

In making the round of city sights they went 
into the Police court. A poor wretch was there 
being tried for habitual drunkenness; and yet he 

was only a youth. He had a forlorn and haggard 
n any “Think I'll take some, then,” remarked young | look, and his clothes were shabby and filthy, still 
ork it Bowery, as if conferring a favor. Whah'll I find THE YOUNG “ROUGH.” there Was & poor remnant of foppishness in the 
ti en?” bow of his faded neck-tie and in the gaudy breast- 
eles “T'll get you one.” ~ . pin that fastened it. He ran his fingers through 
Nui “May as well take a couple more,” said Trull, | Trull, as if it were easy for him to have any such! Swale had some money with him, though part’ his oiled hair. Joe knew the motion, thought he 
as his uncle handed him one. indulgence he might wish, at the same time giving of it was his father’s, and silently and grudgingly knew the large seal ring—Trull. ‘‘Let’s go, fa- 

A couple more were given without a word, but his remaining cigar to one of the other boys, and paid for the ‘*dwinks and ewackahs.” Trull was ther,” he said. 
evidently with little admiration of New York 


expressing his regret that he had not enough for | very merry and entertaining all the way home, fa- | 
style, if this was it. all. 


stretched himself, went to the glass and arranged | 
the great bow of his neck tie, tried the chain of | 
his breast’ pin, and hummed a few notes of a} 
finest negro air in a quite-at-home way. 
_ “Got fine ewigahs, uncle ?” 

“Tolerable,” was the dry answer. 














‘You know him, do you?” said his father. ‘I 

Joe had tried to smoke, and perhaps it; voring Joe most liberally with his ideas of thought I did. Soon come to his end,—the nat- 
“Take the arr,” said Trull, and putting on his might properly be said that he had smoked, but | ‘thosses” and descriptions of the ‘fast hosses and ural, if not inevitable end of all fast youths.” 

hat and overcoat, he took another survey of him- | he disliked smoking. Now, however, he took the ' hoss-waces” he had seen. But Joe was less mer- P. Hf. Puerpes. 

ILL self in the glass. ‘*Well dwessed and no mis-| offered cigar with a ready, accustomed air, and ry, for he could not think it quite the thing in 

take,” he thought, winking at the glass and again | puffed it off like an old smoker, just because the Trull to insist on driving another person’s horse 

; running. his fingers through his hair, ‘‘bwilliant; New Yorker smoked; he was such a simpleton. | the whole time, and then he did not know how he | 

3 with Maquassah,” so displaying a gaudy seal ring | It was not long before he and Trull felt them-j}could settle with his father about the money he 


+o 





For the Companion. 


RUTH MARVYN’S PRAYER. 


Ruth Marvyn was a servant in the godly family 
<4 on his little finger. His tall white hat, ornamented selves quite well acquainted, and at Trull’s sug-| had spent. | of one Dea. Levison, and so much beloved by all 
% with a band of black crape, was set upon his head | gestion they took a ‘‘stwoll” together through the, He dared not tell his father what had become | who knew her, that, when it was told, one morning 
gland in astyle that he called ‘neat ;” ‘not many fellahs | village. All the boys whom they met looked cu-/ of it, but said he had lent it, and should soon | after Sunday service, that Ruth had stolen a dia- 
a Lib- could set a hat so neat ;” his neck tie was ‘‘tasty ;”| riously, and as Joe thought, enviously, at them, have it back. He thought that Trull would offer | mond brooch belonging to a fine lady visiting the 

his pin ‘‘tasty,” also; but his overcoat, a flashy | and this gratified his vanity. |to pay him at least half of their hotel expenses, | Levisons from England, everybody was seized 
plaid with huge horn buttons, was the crowning| The next day Joe was to go to Muddale, on | since he acted as if he had plenty of money. | with consternation. 
~ thing in his estimation. Flashy plaid pants and business for his father. How lucky! It would; The sleighing continued good, and Trull soon | “What, Ruth!—little Ruth—I can’t well be- 
ie patent leather boots completed the outfit, all very | be a fine opportunity to show his new city friend managed to procure a horse and sleigh, and asked lieve it,” said a gray-haired woman, letting her 
satisfactory to young Bowery, who, in the fulness | a little attention—to give him a ride. Every! Joe to ride with him. They went to Muddale| calash fall on her shoulders. ‘Her mother feared 
s of his satisfaction, inquired if there were many | thing was ready, and with all the flourish and | again; and Trull, as before, after asking for fan- the Lord, and when she died had hope of the child 
' pretty young ladies in Greenville. 


speed that Joe could make, he drove up to the|cy drinks, called for “bwandy and watah and. 
“See for yourself,” gruffly answered Uncle | door of Rogers’ Saloon and took in Trull. No | cwackahs.” 
Rogers, not yet charmed by his nephew’s style. | sooner seated than the New Yawker grasped| He had no money again, and this time Joe had 

“Take the arr, a stwoll on the piazza,” said the | both whip and ribbons, managing every thing | none, but the landlord said he knew both Joe and 
nephew, taking leave of his uncle. in his own way, quite regardless of Joe’s ideas | his father, and was quite willing to give him! 

What an air, as with head lifted high, both|and wishes. And Joe submitted with the best | credit. 
- hands hidden in his overcoat pockets, and cigar| temper he could command, greatly mollified by | The sleighing still continuing good, Trull and, more about it. I hear that Cotton Mather bath 
smoking in his mouth, the young New Yawker | Trull’s approval of his ‘‘turn-out.” Joe had many a fine ride to Muddale; Joe, hav-| been to see the child. THe was with her mother 
“stwolled” to the saloon! He was soon espied by| ‘Whah do you staup?” asked Trull, when | ing learned to take Trull’s arrogance and assump-| in the dying, and always esteemed her as one of 
some of the village-boys, Joe Swale, Jim Adams | they had arrived at Muddale. tions as a matter of course, satisfying himself with | the Lord’s choice saints. I do not speak much of 
R and Allan Sampson, who eyed himelosely. They} ‘‘At the store where my business is,” answered |the opinion that he was honored by the New| the matter, for we are all weak worms, and the 


always meant to know what was going on, and al- | Joe. Yorker, and privileged in his society. | power of darkness hath at times much command 
most always did. They watched and questioned 


even then, and Ruth only seven. Since that day 
she hath never done aught to call down censure 
upon her pretty head. I do believe there’s some 
wickedness about it, but not of her doing.” 
‘Well, well, dame,” said her husband, a good 
|man and slow of specch, ‘‘let us wait till we know 




















But Trull insisted on going to the hotel and | Trull, careless fellow! was so apt to forget his | of our poor souls.” 
TON. about the stranger, at first a little way off, then | ‘getting something,” and they went. It wasa | wallet, and Joe so seldom had as much as a half-| But how fared it with the sweet girl of whom 
- they came nearer, and finally hung about the piaz-| fine chance for Trull to make a display; and in | dollar in his, and the landlord at the Muddale ho- | they spoke ? 
1 za where he was, pretending to be at’ careless | full swell he called for fancy drinks, one after an- | tel was so obliging, that there was quite a long; Ruth had lived since her seventh year in the 
— play, but really watching him. He was well | other, all whose names he knew—none of them | list of charges on his book against Joe’s father, of | family of Dea. Levison. Rachel Levison, her 


wane suited with the movement of things, which he had | to be had there, of course—and ended by demand- | which he had not the slightest knowledge. This 


not failed to observe, although he appeared to be | ing, in an assumed tone of despair, ‘‘What can| was an unhappy point for Joe to dwell upon, so 
taking a general survey of the scene before him. | you give a fellah? Any bwandy and watah?” 
pia: At last he halted before the boys. ‘‘Good| ‘Yes, brandy and water, plenty of it.” 


| mistress, was a gentle, lovable, and as far as 
| human nature can be, holy woman. At the time 
he kept it out of his mind as much as possible. | Ruth had been left an orphan, the child of a dis- 





| But such things have a way of keeping themselves tant relative was also confided to her éare. Susy 
“ly sleighing, young gentlemen ?” ‘Two glosses, then.” | almost always in mind, in spite of any one’s efforts | Alderscot was two years the senior of Ruth, and 
= | Joe Swale hurried forward to answer that the! Two glasses, one of which Trull handed to Joe, | to the contrary. That bill! it injured Joe’s appe- very unlike her. She was gay, bright and mirth- 
sleighing was never finer, and to tell of his ride | the other he took himself. | tite, broke his sleep, spoiled his pleasure. | ful, but at the same time as worldly and pleasure- 
to Muddale the day before, when the horse went, ‘“Cwackahs !” he called. | It greatly lessened his regret when Trull at’ loving a girl as lived in those old, steady times. 
over the ground in just no time. Crackers were brought, and the boys ate and | last took leave of Greenville, calling it ‘the dul- Ruth was gentle, serious, conscientious, not with- 
‘Handsome turnouts here? fost hosses?” fur-| drank. ‘‘What’s to pay ?” demanded Trull, in an} lest old place he ever saw,” and its people ‘‘the | out her full share of vivacity; but Ruth had felt 
ari- ther inquired ‘New Yawk,” at the same time | easy, indifferent way, at the same time rummag- | deadest old set”—his gracious return for their. hos- ‘at her mother’s death bed the loving, watchful 
taking his cigar from his mouth and lighting an-| ing in one of his pockets. pitality. Not a word from the free and easy New | care of Christ. She had given her heart, child as 
other by it, which he handed to Joe in an off-hand} ‘‘Half a doflar.” Yorker about the bill at Muddale. Joe was in’ she was, without reserve to Him, and it was this 
way. Trull rummaged in another pocket, and began | hopes he would remember and allude to it at the | that partly made Susy Alderscot her enemy rather 
: “Any two-forties here ?” to swear. He had left his wallet at home, he/|Jast moment. Not he! and when Joe in his des- than her friend. If she saw the child on her 
ae “Yes, plenty,” answered Joe, not stopping to! said, and swore again. peration ventured to ask him what was to be knees she would laugh at and torment her—while 
think what he said, nor even what Trull meant. | «Got your wallet: with you, Swale?” he de-| done about it, he sneered at it as ‘‘a twifle, about she strove slylyto undermine the beautiful faith 

“B'lieve I'll have a wide, then,” coolly remarked | manded. 





which he should give himself no twouble!” But it: that in the heart of the child Ruth was like a 














THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








living fountain, In these things she failed. It| 
seemed as if some sweet angel stood guard over | 
the child’s sensitive but steadfast heart. Ruth | 
was slender and exceedingly beautiful. A sweet, 
— face, and a form pliant and graceful as 
the willow, made her known far and wide as pret- 
ty Ruth Marvyn, Susan was also a handsome 
girl, but her sparkling eyes and overweening van- 
ity made her assume superiority over her gentle, 
retiring fellow-servant. 

In truth, the girls were more like daughters of 
the household than servants, though—the word 
not having in those primitive times fallen into| 
disgrace—they were considered as such. 

On that Sunday morning Ruth sat by herself in 
her own little room. Mrs. Levison had, in con- 
sideration of her habits and Susy’s levity, given | 
her a chamber to herself. Inexpressibly sad were | 
the eyes that wandered so slowly over the lovely 
landscape. The bell was ringing, afar off she 
could see the church-goers, but she, alas, con- 
demned and unhappy, must not go into the house 
of God, save as a penitent. 

The Rev. Cotton Mather himself had been 
there but the day before and talked with her con- 
cerning the enormity of her sin. 

‘‘Sir,” was the tearful reply, ‘*I thank you for 
the interest you take in me, but O! indeed I am 
not a thief. I was with the lady that night, I did 
sit with her till late in the evening, I did admire 
the beautiful stone, but I would sooner have died 
than stolen it.” 

“Then how came it hidden away in a secret 
place in your own room, of which you only have 
the key? Child, confess, or fear the vengeance 
of God.” 

“I cannot say,” replied poor Ruth, her cheeks 
flushing scarlet, then, anon, deathly pale. ‘‘It 
seems a dreadful, a mysterious thing—but I did 
not take it.” 

‘*Liars shall have their part——” 

“O, sir!” shrieked the poor girl, falling on her 
knees before him, ‘‘don’t say that; indeed it will 
break my heart.” 

Cotton Mather looked down upon the child, 
his soul full of pity; but to his mind his duty as a 
minister of the Gospel was clear. The theft had 
been traced to Ruth, and although she denied it 
constantly, yet others beside him tearfully be- 
lieved in Ruth’s guilt. Again was Ruth tried, 
and still not canfessing, she was condemned to 
appear at church in the dismal dress of the guilty 
—a long black robe, and a mantle folded over 
her head and bosom of the same dismal color. 

The week passed swiftly ; Ruth had grown 
paler and seemed more spiritual than ever. It 
went to her heart that none seemed to comfort, 
all shunned her. It was the austerity of conscien- 
tiousness, for every heart pitied her. Even Levi, 
the only son of the Levisons, who had treated her 
with the affection of a brother, went alone to Su- 
san, and although his glances often followed her 
sorrowfully, he spoke no word. 

It was Saturday night again, and Ruth, the 
timid, sensitive, shrinking child-woman, was on 
the morrow to undergo the trial of the mantle, to 
receive the severe dismissal of the man of God 
unless she repented. She was alone. Once Su- 
san crept up in the darkness with cheeks all 
blanched, and at sound of a low, sweet voice 
broken with sobs, she stood transfixed. These 
were the words she heard: 

“Father, if any enemy hath done me this cruel 
wrong, forgive them, I beseech Thee, and O! 
though I suffer, lay not Thou this sin to their 
charge. And Thou, dear Christ, who suffered 
Thy great trials in innocence, pity me and up- 
hold me.” 

Down went Susan Alderscot, whiter than be- 
fore. In the sanded parlor sat the lady who had 
lost the diamond. 

“O, madam!” cried Susan, trembling like a 
leaf, ‘‘Ruth never, never took the brooch.” 

“How do you know?” asked the English- 
woman, coldly, and the girl shrank back, whiter 
and in tears. 

The church of the Mathers had no architectural 
beauty. It was a plain building, its material, 
wood. It stood squarely upon a mossy lawn. 
No sculpture relieved its rude portals, nor stained 
rlass let in the sun, garbed with many colors. 

‘rees whose roots were entwined in the mould 
for the planting of this old oak of Christ, let their 
leaves softly in between the hot light of day and 
the quiet and sombreness of the sanctuary. Its 
a was square and devoid of all pretension 
to elegance, but the true-tongued bell that hung 
up in the grim tower 











“Swung out and swung loud, 

Telling to the village crowd, 

Standing by the open grave, 

God recalled but what He gave.” | 

The choir gallery, with its broad, brown mould- 
ing, was situated opposite the pulpit. No damask | 
curtains concealed the fair faces of the choristers. | 
There what triumphs did old Dea. Comstock 
achieve with the great bass viol, which not long 
before had been denominated ungodly. 

On that Sabbath morning the few singers as- 
sembled slowly and with downcast faces. The 
old deacon scarcely spoke. Indeed, his spectacles | 
seemed dim, for he took them off to wipe oftener | 
than was his wont. 





| th 


and roughly folded in their massive grasp the 
walls that years had worn gray. The windows, 
set in deep embrasures, seemed dim for the loss 
of dear eyes that could gather no more light from 
them save when the day let golden arrows on 
their graves. 

Above the pulpit swung the old sounding-board, | 
that gave to the thunder of the voice denunciatory | 
a far deepening echo. Under that the right hand 
struck the strong desk and thumped the board- 
covered Bible, giving emphasis to truth. 

Without was the hush of the pilgrim Sabbath. 
The pilgrim Sabbath; the words seem almost holy. 
Man may have been too stern, but the silence of 
that day was beautiful. 

Presently the congregation began to come in, 
the women and young girls filed off to their seats, 
while in an opposite direction the men and the 
boys established themselves. The minister, se-| 
vere and portly, entered by a door near the pul-| 
pit, and then there was a stir, for it was known 
that Ruth was to come that way—and many eyes 
were turned in expectation. 

A shrinking, grieved glance it was with most, 
especially the older part of the congregation. In 
some of the more youthful members curiosity was 
pre-eminent. Susy Alderscot had taken her seat, 
and not a few remarked how very pale she was. 

Then came the minister’s wife—and there she 
was—poor Ruth—sustaining herself with difficulty, 
so much did the long, flowing garments impede 
her movements. Slowly she came, and O, so pale, 
so bowed, so utterly overwhelmed. Her lips were 
as white as snow; in her blue eyes there was a 
grief that needed no interpretation. ; 

From here and there a sob went up on the still 
air. Even the little children wept. 

And there, in the face of the whole congrega- 
tion, stood the innocent girl. 

**A lamb to the sacrifice,” murmured old Dea. 
Comstock, and down went his white head, for the 
old man was crying like a child. 

The minister arose. In his hand he held the 
paper of condemnation, Ruth’s expulsion, unless 
she confessed her guilt and repented, which he 
now adjured her to do. There was no answer; 
the white lips quivered a little, the hands met in a 
tighter clasp, the chest swelled with the sobbing 
breath; she spoke not. 

At that moment uprose a wild cry, the cry of a 
woman full of agony. 

“Stop!” it said, as the terrible words were 
thundered forth, ‘‘Ruth Marvyn is innocent, and I 
am guilty.” 

Then, for the first time, Ruth gave way to her 
emotion. All the congregation rose to their feet, 
and turned to where Susan Alderscot stood, 
panting, cowering. Some one sprang forward, 
and with trembling, eager hands, tore off the 
hated robe of shame from Ruth’s tender form, and | 
then led the half fainting girl to the pew where 
sat old Dea. Levison and his wife, eager to 
receive their poor lamb with tears and rejoicing. 
Never was there such an outbreak in a staid Puri- 
tan church before. As for Dea. Comstock, al- 
most before he knew what he was about, he had 
caught up the old bass viol and played through the 
hymn, 





“Let us make a joyful noise.” 


Susan confessed her sin. It was she who, out 
of hate and jealousy, took the brooch and con- 
cealed it in Ruth’s room. And she declared that 
she never could have softened in her resentment, 
but for the prayer she had listened to on that 
Saturday night, that sweet petition of the innocent 
Ruth for the forgiveness of her enemies. 

I am glad to record that Susan became thor- 
oughly repentant, and that not long after she 
came to Ruth with glad words of righteousness 
upon her lips. As for Ruth, she tenderly forgave 
and loved her. 





Ruth lived to become the mistress of the fine 
farm to which she had come as a little helpless | 
orphan servant, and Susan Alderscot, who never | 
married, remained there till the day of her death, 
and her memory is revered. M. A. D. 








VACCINATION. 


The subject is not as well understood by the 
community at large as its importance demands. 
Some people know of it as a preventive of small | 
pox, but of its origin, nature and operation, many 
are entirely ignorant. We must say, then, that | 
vaccination is inoculation of the cow pox, and is | 
the discovery of Dr. Edward Jenner, who was! 
born in England, in 1749, and died in 1823. | 
While quite young, his attention was directed to | 
the subject of a preventive of the small pox, by | 
hearing a young countrywoman, who had come| 
to his master’s surgery for advice, say she could 
not take that disease because she had already had 
the cow pox. Upon inquiry he ascertained that | 
in Gloucestershire persons engaged in milking 
cows frequently had the cow pox, a mild disorder | 


of the eruptive kind, appearing upon the udder of | 
the animal, and communicated 
to their hands; that it had never been known to 
prove fatal when thus communicated; and that 
the belief was common among the agricultural 
classes that whoever had taken that disease was 


| 
secure against the infection of small pox. Far from | 


treating this notion as a vulgar error founded on 


} 


in a similar form | 


the clergy characterized it as ‘‘diabolical.” For| 
nearly twenty years he combatted this opposition, | 
and it was not till 1796 that he really got his dis-| 
covery in a shape to break down opposition, and | 
when it once gave way his triumph was all that he | 
could desire. Parliament voted him two grants 

of money, one of £10,000, and another of £20,- 

000. His statue was placed in Trafalgar Square, 

London, in 1858. Of the act of vaccination it is 

only necessary to state here that it consists of 
breaking the skin in the fleshy part of the body, 

usually the left arm, as the place likely to cause 

the least trouble, and the insertion of a small par- 

ticle of virus taken from the pustule of a former 

subject.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THINGS REQUISITE. 


Have a tear for the wretched—a smile for the glad; 
el the worthy, applause—an excuse for the bad; 
Some help for the ncedy—some pity for those 

Who stray from the path where true happiness flows. 


Have a laugh for the child in her play at thy feet; 
Have respect for the aged; and pleasantly greet 
The stranger that seeketh for shelter from thee— 
Have a covering to spare if he naked should be. 


Have a hope in thy sorrow—a calm in thy joy; 

Have a work that is worthy thy life to employ; 

And, O, above all things on this side the sod, 

Have peace with thy conscience, and peace with thy God. 
Harper's Weekly. 


THE DRAGOON’S HORSE. 


The most affectionate relationship exists be- 
tween the dragoons of the Danish army and their 
horses. The following is told by a correspondent 
of ‘Once a Week :” 


During the retreat from Dennevirke, a little 
way. beyond Isted, a dragoon’s horse fell ; its rider 
helped it to rise; it rubbed its head against his 
shoulder, groaned, panted, then again dropped 
down. Its shoes were gone. There was a great 
crowd, and the road was very slippery; those 
who marched in front making it still worse for 
those who came after. In the mean time, the 
dragoon managed to get his horse on its legs a 
second time, and they again went forward. Pres- 
ently the animal neighed. 

“It is for her supper that she is longing,” said 
the soldier, ‘I know it well enough; but supper 
time is long past. Lottie, dear,” said he, ad- 
dressing his horse, ‘‘you must try and wait till to- 
morrow.” 

At that instant a cart laden with bread drove 
by; the horse pushed forward and smelt at the 
cart. ‘‘How good and sensible Lottie is,” said 
the soldier; ‘‘she knows there is no food to be 
had, so she contents herself with smelling at the 
bread !” 

Almost immediately afterwards came up a bag- 
gage wagon. 

‘‘What have you got there?” asked Lottie’s 
master. 

“Oats,” answered the driver. 

“Can you give me a handful for a poor sick 
horse ?” 

‘Take it, my lad; it’s paid for,” said the dri- 
ver. 

Lottie’s master did not wait to have the per- 
mission repeated; but possessed himself of a 
plump little bag which lay at the top of the wag- 
on, and rode on with his prize. 

“See thou, now, we “ got something to 
keep us alive, Lottie, my beauty!” exclaimed he 
to his half-dead horse, when the command for the 
halt was given; ‘‘now let us see what we've got !” 

He opened the bag—it was full of coffee beans. 
And, disappointed, he threw it, contemptuously, 
into a ditch. 

Again the march was commenced; the troops 
hurried on still faster, for now the snow storm, 
which prevailed in the earlier part of the night, 
had abated, and the day began to dawn; but the 
Austrians were at their heels, and had already at- 
tacked the rear with a moun force. Ever and 
anon a sharp sound was heard, which they knew 
to be a volley of the enemy’s musketry. 

The poor horse slid out of the way, stopped 





again groaned, shook its head, and fell to the | dren with want and sufferin 


ground. The dragoon stood, with the reins in 
his hand, and looked round for help. 

“On with you!” cried an officer, whose troop 
was impeded by the fallen horse. 

‘She has strength for nothing more,” said the 
soldier, with tears on his face. 


“‘Shove the horse into the ditch; and you fall! 


into rank.” 
The soldier obeyed; but, when he had marched 


faithful, forsaken companion had raised her head, 
and neighed faintly after him. 
‘aa his horse, and again taking the bridle in 

is hand, sat down by the side of the ditch. He 
remained sitting there, talking gently, in loving, 
cheering accents to his fallen companion, as long 
as the eye-witness who related this circumstance 
had him in sight. 


a ee 


ADVENTURE WITH A GRIZZLY BEAR. 
While staying for a few weeks in St. Louis, in 


ee 
of note occur until we were in the Rocky Moun. 


tains. 

One day I thought I would go out and have g 
hunt; so taking my rifle, I left the camp, without 
letting any of the rest know of my intention, 

After leaving camp I fell into a deep reverie 
I took no notice of the flight of time, until my 
thoughts were suddenly turned in another channg] 
by the sound of footsteps coming toward me 
My first thoughts were of Indians, and then my 
heart sickened, for I knew I was no match for the 
wily red man; and then came thoughts of p 
friends. I shouted, and even fired off my rife 
to let them know where I was. I soon had cause 
to regret this folly, for the next moment I behelg 
a huge grizzly bear advancing towardsme. What 
was I todo? My rifle was useless, except as q 
club, and I had no pistols, I had nothing but g 
hunting knife to defend myself with, for I hag 
dropped my rifle in terror at first sight of the bear, 
I saw him rise and advance towardme. All these 
things happened in less time than it takes me to 
describe them. 

The next moment I was in the fearful embrace 
of as large a grizzly bear as it has ever been my 
fortune to encounter. Just as he threw his huge 

aws around me, I drew my knife with my right 

oa | and thus my right arm escaped the merc. 
less hugging I received. Then commenced g 
struggle for life. I plunged my knife again ang 
again into the body of the bear, as he tore the flesh 
off my body with his huge paws. I knew I could 
not stand such work much longer, so I thrust the 
knife once more into the bear, when I felt him ye. 
laxing his hold, and then I fainted. 
The remainder was told to me by my compan. 
ions. About sunset they had missed me from 
camp; they supposed I had got lost in the woods, 
or had been captured by the Indians. Knowing 
it would be useless to hunt for me in the night, 
they waited until morning, and then started on my 
trail. This they followed until they found myself 
and the carcass of the bear. One of the huntgrs 
had taken off one of the bear’s claws to give me 
to keep as a memento of the encounter, but I did 
not want it, for I have marks on me that I cap 
never lose.” 

He took off his hat and showed where the bear 
had taken off a portion of his scalp. 

‘*You may suppose that this would have had the 
effect of keeping me from pursuing the adventur. 
ous life of a hunter, but not so, for it gave mea 
taste for it. I have followed it for twenty years, 





Black-Eagle.” 


a. 
INCIDENT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD,. 


A correspondent of Harper's Monthly relates 
the following incident occurring after the battle of 
Gettysburg. How many other poor fellows, 
wounded and dying on the battle-field, have 
thought of the ‘“‘little ones and the gentle-faced 
mother at home :” 


In one of our rambles over the field we found 
a soldier who, although not apparently a severe 
sufferer, was anxious to rehearse his ill. The 
surgeon of our party, after some cursory exam- 
ination of his wounds, remarked, 

‘‘You must have that limb examined, my good 
fellow; I will send for you to-morrow and have 
you brought up.” 

A look of unutterable longing came into the 
soldier's face. He knew the thought of the sur- 
geon’s mind; that examination meant amputation, 
and he exclaimed, half-savagely, but with a child- 
ish entreaty mellowing the defiance of his voice, 

“IT can’t lose that leg—I can’t, can’t!” 

‘‘But why ?” he said. 

He paused a moment, and a startled look 
passed over his face, as if in a flash he had 
thought of his dear ones at home and their de 
pendence upon him, and his possible inability to 
care for them in the future. Then he answered, 
haltingly, 

*‘Because, because, sir, I have use for it.” 

Yes, poor fellow, doubtless he had use for it. 











At home, possibly, there were little children clus- 
tering around a wan-faced, feeble mother—chil- 
written in the lines 


on their young faces, but with great depths of love 


| in their hearts. They were thinking, may be, this 


very hour of the father upon whose knee they 
used to sit at twilight, and wondering when he 


| would come again to bless them with his love. 


—_+o+—__—_. 


WHAT A LITTLE FLOWER SAID. 
Mungo Park, the traveller and discoverer, in Af- 


| a little way, he stopped and looked back. His | rica found himself sick, weary, and footsore, and 

| sat down in a desert place to die. There was no 
He ran back, | friend to comfort him, no food to nourish him, no 
| kind voice to cheer him. 


He thought of Scot- 
‘land, his dear home, far away. He thought of 
his friends, and exclaimed: **O God, must I die 
‘here alone in this desert waste?” Despair seized 
|upon him. He had not strength to rise. 

| Just at that moment his eye caught sight of & 
‘tiny flower. He looked at it, inhaled its fra- 
| grance, and admired its beauty. It seemed to sfy, 
|‘*Listen to me. I am alive here in this desert. 
| God made me, and sent me here to speak to you. 





and have earned among the Indians the title of 


“Who's to take Ruth’s place to-day?” asked | superstition or credulity, he immediately com- 
one of the women, thoughtfully. Ruth had long | menced a serious examination of it, and was soon | 
sung in the village choir. | led to conjecture that cow pox, as the milder dis- 
Dhe old man turned to her as if stung. His | ease, might advantageously supersede the inocv- | 
mouth opened and shut mechanically as he said, | lated small pox, which had been introduced about 
in a sharp, curt voice, | fifty years previous; and that as the latter is ren- 
**Nobody !” | dered less virulent by inoculation, so the former | 
So there laid her hymn book with the leaf! introduced in the same way, might be milder than | 
turned exactly as she had left it, and when some | the casual complaint, and yet retain its protecting | 
one came in and would have appropriated it, the | power. 
old deacon laid his yellow, sinewy hand upon it} Jenner at once took steps towards makin 
tenderly, and handed his own book to the stran-| known the discovery which Tinks his name with | 
ger. | those of the first benefactors of his race. Space 
It was nearing the time for service. Now and forbids a recital of his various and discouraging | 
then some bent and aged body crept down the | experience in overcoming the prejudices of the 
aisle into the humble pew. Above, the trunks of| people and the jealousies of his profession. The | 
trees but rudely squared crossed the huge beams, | doctors pr ed his sch **bestial,” and! 








the spring of 1860, I met an old hunter by the I live in this lonely spot, and why may not you! 
name of Harrison, who told me the following| Does God take more care for me, a little flower, 
story: | than for you, an immortal man? Cheer up; don't 
‘‘About twenty years ago I started to have a! give way to despair. Trust in Providence, an 
hunt with six of the best hunters I have ever met.|make one more effort to live; for if God so 
I may as well tell you it was the first time I had | clothes the grass of the field, will he not much 
ever been farther West than St. Louis. There; more care for you?” 
were no broad trails to Oregon and California) Such was the sermon which this little flower 
then, as there are now. The emigrant’s wagon! preached to Mungo Park. He listened to 1. 
had not left furrows and ruts in the rich soil of |The weary and despairing man took heart. He 
the prairies. The Indians were all hostile. So| thanked the little iowen for the sermon. Per- 
we had to post a sentinel every night to warn us| haps he kissed it. Then he made another effort 
of danger. I was never intrusted with this duty, to rise and pursue his journey, believing that 
as the hunters said that the Indians could creep God had still another blessing in store for him. 
— into the camp before ‘*Greeny,” as they; He had not proceeded far ere the sound of 3 
called me, would know any thing about them. female voice, singing one of her wild melodies, 
We were not molested, nor did any thing worthy' saluted his ear. It drew nearer. Soon he saw 
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. eck amd wayworr appearance, she smiled 

- M offered him dvink, and conducted him 
to her cot, where she gave him milk and vegeta- 
les. The grateful traveller, after this refresh- 
ment, laid his tired body on the floor, and she 
aang him to sleep with one of those wild impromp- 
iy melodies peculiar to those natives. 

So the little flower was net ‘‘born to blush un- 
wen,” nor did it ‘waste its sweetness on the des- 
et air.” It was a memento of God’s presence 
yd providence. It saved a precious life by its 
glent but impressive teachings. — Who could 
have thought that so small a thing, in so obscure 
a place—a thing so frail, so soon to die—could 
have been an instrument in God’s hands of saving 
man’s life? Yet that was its mission. 








“OUR BABY.” 


Dear Jennie, sweet and patient child 
In all thy grief and pain, 

That little heart, so cold and still, 
Wiil never throb in. 

We miss thee, darling, O! how much 
Our God alone can tell: 

He took thee from our loving arms— 
“He doeth all things well.” 


We saw beneath the coffin lid 
Thy bright and golden hair; 

The curls thy mother used to twine 
Above thy forehead fair. 

Thy sweet blue eyes, so full of love 
One short, short year ago, 

Now rest, alas! bereft of light, 
Beneath their lids of snow. 


The little chair, and empty crib, 
And all thy childish toys 

Remind us, Jennie dear, how brief 
Are all our earthly joys; 

Yet when we feel thy little life 
Had known so much of pain, 

QO! can we wish our baby back 
To this sad worid again? 

No, darling, no; our tearful eyes 
We'll raise to God in prayer; 

For well we know our baby-bird 
Is safe beneath His care. 

We'll pray to meet in that sweet rest, 
Beyond earth’s passions wild, 

With other loved ones gone before, 
Our blessed little child. 


HONESTY OF A CONTRABAND. 
Jack’s honesty, described by a chaplain in the 
Army of the West, was of a stancher character 
tan that of some whiter-faced persons of whom 
w have heard : 























While laboring at Chattanooga, we saw a fifty 
doliar bill that told us a short story. A long 
time ago our field-agent had received fifty dollars 
froma lady to pay for embalming the body of a 
frend. In the pressure of his cares and duties 
te forgot all about the money, and could not re- 
ember that he had received it. But the lady 
wis positive she handed it to him, and that he put 
it into his vest pocket. That vest was in a lost 
stolen satchel, and the prospeet of ever seeing 
the money was not bright. From other funds he 
pid the fifty dollars, and charged it to losses. 
Afew days ago our agent gave a pair of his old 
putts to a contraband named Jack. In his joy to 
weive them, he gave every part a thorough in- 
ection, What was his surprise to find in the 
atch pocket a fifty dollar bill. It should be 
uentioned to the credit of Jack’s honesty, he im- 
y maf returned the money to the giver of the 
nts, The mystery was now explained: it was 
uot the vest pocket that contained the lost treas- 
ure, buta pocket that had at length fallen into 
ands more honest, we fear, than some of a light- 
t complexion. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LILY AND THE PLOUGHBOY. 


“De 00 want these nice violets? Oo may have 
tm, if 060 won’t say no more big loud words te 
hem bossy cows.” 

“Shet up, yer little red-headed imp. Start for 
te house now, quick, or I'll hit yer. Cut!” 

If the child didn’t understand the language, 
he did the tone and uplifted whip, and she fled 
thout a second bidding, as fast as her tiny 
“et could carry her, till beyond the reach of 
¢ threatening rod, when she dropped down 
a green knoll and sobbed with fright and dis- 

Ppointment. She watched the boy go up and 
wn, up and down the long meadow, turning the 
autiful green sward downward, and the dark 
own mould upward, in smooth, glistening fur- 
ows, And she heard the “big, loud words” 
w bigger and louder. She did not know they 
‘re oaths, but they sounded very naughty to her, 
id the more so, as often the heavy whip fell with 
whack on the heads of the patient oxen. The 
uked, and dodged, and turned to escape, but ail 
eee for the now angry boy laid on the blows 
“they were half-blind with pain, and confused 
“tthe multiplicity of orders. The heavy thud 
mick on the ears of the child from a great way 
and she shrunk, as every sensitive person 
ist, at the needless infliction. She wiped her 

‘sand picked in pieces the handful of violets, 
'w Worthless, since they had so signally failed 
& i mission of mercy. Then she got up 

"> Saying, sadly, to herself, ‘He 
€ time, he whips ’em all the time.” 

n she reached the house her sorrows were 
“dinto the ear of a sympathizing mother, 
~ petted and soothed her, and finally, in the 
te thus banish the cloud from her child’s 
ay enced in her hand a great, round apple. 
anced with delight over her treasure, and 
ng on her mother’s lap, said, ‘‘Who sent me 

Wyn tPple? Did God?” 

&s," said the mother, smiling. 












om 


whips ’em | 


she answered. 
| Suddenly the child paused; a new thought had 
| struck her. ‘‘May I give this apple away ?” 
“To whom ?” said the mother. 
‘*To that big boy out there. He does naughty 
things; mebbe if I give him this he'll be good.” | 
| Gaining consent, Lily ran across the orchard | 
toward her quondam acquaintance, but all at 
once, remembering the threat of an hour previous, 
she sat down behind a large tree and waited till 
ihe was half way down the meadow again. Then 
she crept out, and lying down close to the broad | 
board at the bottom, set the tempting fruit on the , 
upper edge, where she held it fast with one pink | 
| hand, now and then peeping up to watch the ap-| 
| proach of the shock-headed ploughboy. He had | 
|seen the little head playing at hide and seek | 
| through the fence, and planned to give her anoth- | 
er ‘‘scare,” but as he drew near he caught sight of | 
the apple and changed his mind instantly. Let me | 
tell you there are few boys hard at work in the | 
middle of a forenoon in May, who could put their | 
eyes on a great golden greening without feeling a | 
hankering for it, even if they were out of sorts; 
so instead of the ‘‘scare” he said, pleasantly, 
‘Hello, sis, what yer doin’ there ?” 

‘Nothin’ ;” and she tumbled through on the 
other side in a second. ‘I bringed oo this big 
apple. Do oo like me now?” 

**T guess I do, lots,” said he, biting out a huge 
mouthful with a noise like clapping hands togeth- 
er. ‘Yera real ‘cute little gal, any way. What’s 
yer name ?” 

““Tly Wussel; and I'll bring oo another some 
time, if oo won't whip them’ bossy cows any more.” 

‘Wal, I won't,” said he, biting again ; ‘‘that is, 
when I kin help it. They’re darn mean. old 
plugs, anyhow. Mabbe, though, they don’t know 
any better. But I must go, or old Potter'll be a 
yellin’; come, Brin, haw there.” And though 
he swung the lash it never touched them. 

All through the day the remembrance of that 
luscious fruit and the little child that gave it 
haunted him like a pleasant dream, and while 
these thoughts were in his heart there was little 
room for angry ones. He was not a very bad 
boy, naturally, but he had never had the right 
kind of training, and hardly heard a pleasant 
word from Sunday morning to Saturday night. 
It is a great wonder how boys brought up in this 
way ever make the -_ noble men some of 
them do, but asa pebble turns the course of a 
stream, so Providence throws some right influ- 
ence in their path, and they often come to fill 
worthily the highest places in the land. 

This little ploughboy and Lily grew to be very 
warm friends that summer. After the field was 

loughed it was harrowed and planted to corn. 

hen it had to be hoed three times, the boy do- 
ing the larger part of the work, and he always 
welcomed Lily’s chubby face peering through the 
fence, for she brought now a huge slice of bread 
and butter, with a sprinkle of sugar upon it—it 
wasn’t so high then as it is now—or a quarter of 
pie, or an apple to be divided with him; and, 
unromantic though it be, I have yet to see the 
boy who doesn’t peep in his mother’s cupboard 
once in a while, to whom these are not more wel- 
come gifts than silver or trinkets. 

Nor were the obligations all on one side. He 
brought her an armful of wood flowers, or a pile | 
of blocks from the ps ge shop; or found | 
time of an evening to make a willow whistle, with | 
different keys like a flute, and when the pumpkins | 
were ripened threw her into transports over a 
Jack-o’-lantern. 

Now, if I were making up a story, I should 
have to follow my hero up through manifold 
struggles till he became a member of Congress or 
a judge, when he should meet and recognize 
Lily, the ‘‘star” of a Washington season, ac- 
knowledge in some perfume-laden conservatory 
that her image alone has filled all his waking and 
sleeping thoughts from the time her beauty first 
burst on his vision ae the board fence, you 
remember how it was,) when she’ was about three 
years old, till now she is three-and-twenty. But 
the more truthful version is, the lad went from one 
place to another to work summers, attending dis- 
trict school in the winter, till seventeen or eigh- 
teen years old, when he hired out by the year. 
After laying by a few hundred dollars he marriéd 
a girl about his own age, and to her alone he 
sometimes tells the incident here alluded to, and 





“trying to be somebody.” He succeeded, be- 
yond even his own expectations, for he has been 
town clerk, petty juror and selectman. And 
more than all,—and honor enough for anybody, 
in his estimation,—he sends his eldest daughter to 
the Hancock Classical Institute, where Lily pre- 
sides as principal.—Springfield Republican. 
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A LITTLE SOLOMON. 


Edmund, a little boy, was walking home from 
school with his playmate. They came to a spot 
which was very muddy. To go through this 
mudhole they had to walk in Indian file across 
some stones. When Edmund was half way across, 
| his playmate ran against him and pushed him off 
| the stones into the puddle. 
| When Edmund had picked himself up he was 
| covered with mud from head to foot. Taking a 
| re he quietly scraped the dirt from his clothes. 
| ird boy now came up and said: 

‘‘Ed., that Oliver Fry served you a mean trick. 
If I was you I would push him into the puddle 
and let him see how he likes it.” 
| “That would be wrong,” replied Edmund. 
| “But if it were not, what good would it do to 
‘push him in? It wouldn't clean my coat, and 
| there would be two suits to clean instead of one.” 
| Do you think old King Solomon could beat the 
| wisdom of that answer? It was wise and it was 

Christian too, for the boy had learned not to return 
| evil for evil.—S. S. Advocate. 











says that that summer he formed the first idea of |. 





—Is— 
“ZUNDEL’S MODERN SCHOOL.” 


Which meets the student after he has obtained a moderate 
knowledge of the elements of Music and of the Keyboard, and 
conducts him through the details of Fingering, Touch, Stops, Ped« 
als, &c., to a full mastery of the instrument. In parts, each $1,75. 
Complete, $4. Sent postpaid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
23—lw 277 Washington Street. 





A GENUINE DISCOVERY. 

A GENUINE DISCOVERY, 

A GENUINE DISCOVERY. 

RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 

Is the only genuine discovery in medicine for the relief of pain 
and cure of its cause, that can claim originality. True, there are 
hundreds of medicines claimed to be discoveries, represented to 
possess similar curative powers to Radway's Ready Reiief; yet 
when we come to reduce these medicines to an analysis, we dis- 
cover them to be nothing but imitations of the original discovery. 
At the present time there are only twelve original Discoveries of 
EX-OFFICINAL Medicines in the world. All the rest are mere | 
imitations. 





RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 

RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 

RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 

RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 
Was the first and is the only Medicine discovered that excels Opi- 
um, Morphine, Chloroform, Veratriney&c., in relieving pain with- 
out injury to the perceptive faculties, or occasioning insensibility | 
or stupor, Yet we find hundreds of imitations under the name of 
pain killers, magic relief, speedy relief, liniments, &c. Not one of 
these remedies are the result of original discovery, but all imita- 
tions of Radway's Ready Relief. Ask for Radway’s Ready Ke- | 
lief. Price 35 cts. per bottle. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 28—lw 








G#” PERRY DAVIS' VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! — The 
universal Remedy for internal and external complaints. 

At this period there are but few of the human race unacquaint- | 
ed with the merits of the Pain Killer; but while some extol it as | 
a liniment, they know but little of its power in easing pain when | 
taken internally, while others use it internally with great suc- | 
cess, but are equally ignorant of its healing virtues when applied 
externally. We therefore wish to say to all that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally, and it stands 
alone, ynrivalled by all the great catalogue of Family Medicines, 
and its sale is universal and immense, The demand for it from 
India and other foreign countries is equal to the demand at 
home, and it has become known in those far-off places by its 
merits; the proprietors have never advertised it or been at any 
expense in its introduction into foreign lands. 

Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 


27—2w (16) 





MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!!—Are you disturbed 
at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and cry- 
ing with the excruciating pain of cuttingtteeth? If so, go at once 
and get a bottle of MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It 
will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; 
there is no mistake about it. There is not a mother on earth who 
has ever used it, who will not tell you at once that it will regu- 
late the bowels, and give rest to the mother, and relief and health 
to the child, operating like magic. It is perfectly safe to use in 
all cases, and pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one 
of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United 





States. Price 35 cents. Sold everywhere. 27—4+w 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTBES, 


At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON, 





ga We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant " while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

ea Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor KENNEDY, OF Roxpury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of | 
rheumatism. 

8 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrotula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by eanker in the stomach, 

1 to 2 botties are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 





ywels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By tollowin, 
and b 
MENT, 


the directions in the pamphlet around each bette. 
a icious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is paoey and 
factured by DONALD NNEDY, 


bury, Mass. Price $1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


ermanently cured. Manu- 
No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 


14—lyis 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 


HUNNEWELL'S ECLECTIC PILLS—Tne Troe Form or a 
CATHARTIC.—By the application of true Medical Laws, both char- 
acter and economy are combined in this most valuable Pill. 
prevent patting into the stomach such quantities of indigestible 
and ious drugs usually contained in Pills that require from 
four to six to get a decent cathartic, and to prevent the Griping 

8 80 efroneously judged to be evidence of character, was the 
study in this development. The dose seldom exceeding ONE, and 
never more than two Pills, settles the question cf economy, and 
confidence is asked to test their true character in Dyspepsia, Cos- 
tiveness, Bili , Liver Complai Piles, all derangements 
of the Stomach and Bowels, and as a true Family Pill. For Worms 
they are a sure cnre. 

@a7~ For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. iit 
—— ee Se — A 
native woman bearing a jar of water. With| ‘What for? ‘cause I lady?” THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR THE ORGAN g2- QUALITY IS THE TRUE TEST OF CHEAPNESS. 
‘stinctive fear she at first drew back; but seeing} ‘Because you try to be a good girl, I think,” —One thousand pieces of Crossly’s English Tapestry Brussels, 


comprising the new designs and new colorings for the Spring 
sales, just received by the New ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 
Hanover Street. One price and cash system strictly ad- 
hered to. 


DOUBLE THREE-PLYS.—Many new patterns added to 
our stock this week. NeW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. 





—_—— 


THE CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow to that house 
which sells at the lowest prices. Our best English Velvets, 
Brussels and Tapestries will be retailed during the season at 
importers’ prices. Our customers will find our departments 
for fine goods very complete—comprising the newest and most 
desirable styles of foreign productions, as well as the favorite 
home manufactures. New ENGLAND Caxret Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 

CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prt- 
ces.Our stock is very complete in all the varieties, and will 
be sold without the addition of the recent advance in prices. 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 

CARPETS,—The largest assortment, 

The lowest prices, 
Terms invariably cash, 
No variation in prices. 

On these principles a large and satisfactory trade is carried 

on by the NEW ENGLAND CarkPet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





FINE CARPETS.—Zerms Cash, and no variations tn pri- 
ces.—We have on hand about 2000 yards of cut pieces fine 
English Tapestries and Brussels, which will be sold for less 
than present cost to import. New ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 
Hanover Street. 


DUNDEE CARPETINGS,.~—20 bales, comprising new and 
beautiful styles—the most durable and cheapest Carpets in 
the market—just received by the New ENGLAND Carrst Co., 
75 Hanover Street. 


THREE-PLY CARPETS, in beautiful Persian, Tapestry 
and Chinte styles, entirely new, for Spring sales, just opened 
by the New ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street. One 
price and cash system strictly adhered to. 











FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of the celebrated 
manufacturer for sale at factory prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 

CARPETS.—Crossly's improved Electrotype, a new article, 
quite as durable and beautiful as Brussels, for half the price, 
for sale by the New ENGLAND CareetT Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





ROYAL VELVET and MEDALLION CARPETS—the finest 
hing out for parlors and drawing-rooms—for sale by the New 
ENGLAND CarrsEt Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invit- 
ed to examine our stock, which is very complete tn all its va- 
rieties. N&W ENGLAND CaAkrveEt Co,, 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT RETAIL.—We shall continue to supply our 
customers who are about furnishing or redecorating the floors 
of their dwellings, with carpets from all our departments. 

The most skilful upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fit 
carpets when desired. New EN@LAND Carrst Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. 





FLUNE CARPETS.—Get the modern styles. Now opening 
1000 pieces of the most splendid English Tapestries ever 
shown in this market, by the New ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 
Hanover Strect. One price and cash system strictly adhered 
to. 





CANTON MATTINGS, from the recent cargo auction sales 
n New York, just received by the New ENGLAND CarretCo., 
75 Hanover Street. These invoices comprise the best Mattings 
imported, from which our customers can be supplied at a price 
much under the market. 





1200 ROLLS Plain and Fancy Canton Mattings, from the 
recent cargo sales, are offered to our wholesale customers at 
very much under the market prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

CANTON MATTINGS OR STRAW CARPETINGS 
CHEAP.—An invoice subject to slight damage by water, pur- 
chased at Haggerty’s last sale, and for sale by the New ENnG- 

AND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 25—3w 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has stood the best of all 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. Itis recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citiaens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; the 
large bottle, much the cheapest. Se careful to get the genuine, 
which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
34m Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 





FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 138, 1863.) 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, 


LIGHT BLUE 
DARK BLUE, ‘I 


FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 
CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 
CHERRY, 


CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DR 


RAB, DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, 


LIGHT GREEN, 
MAGENTA. 

For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success, Directions in English, French and 
German, inside of each package. 


MAKOON PURPLE 
ROO} E, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 
SCAKLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on reais of price—10 cents. Man- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

Broapway, Boston. 


260 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 26—3meop 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persiay PLant, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTH and SERVATION Of i. oy ena b a use the 
Hair retains its ‘ul lucuriance and color through life. 

One ap Towa wt keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

it will prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 


permanent dark glossy a ce, 
It will Romees all Sendra keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Moist and Soft 


It tains no oil, alco! ol or an: 
and isthe MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


Iv IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price F Cents. Wholesale Depot. No. 46 
r + WEEKS & PO 


other injurious ingredients, 








Practical 
41—oct, jan, april, july. 


Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— 8 TTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 56—lyis 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











| bering that the day cometh when no man can | 
| work, and when we shall be held to a strict ac- 

| countability for the use of our talents, such as | 
\ they are. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, JULY 14, 1864. 





Terms of the Companion. 


VARIETY. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a} 
year, strictly in advance. | 

When payment is delayed beyond one month’ 
from the commencement of the subscription year, | 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably | 
be charged. 





INDIAN STRATEGY. 


! 

A very curious piece of strategy which touk | 
place the other day shows that the wonders of 
——————— — | Cooper’s Indian heroes have not ceased. One of | 

the Fourteenth New York Artillery—a Seneca In- 

JOSIAH QUINCY. | dian, I believe, from the western part of the State | 

In 1775, when our first revolutionary struggles ; undertook, on a wager, to bring in alive a reb- 
were about to begin, the patriot Quincy prepared | el sharpshooter, who was perched in a tree in 
to return to his home from England. He had| front of our line, considerably in advance of his| 
gone there partly on account of his failing health jown. His manner of accomplishing this biidnee-d 
.<giaee* ang ae eager o aa. | ingenious as successful, and rivals the ‘‘deviltry” 
partly that he might do something in behalf of hi: lof any of the Leather-stocking red-skins. Pro- 
native country. She had been oppressed and | curing a quantity of pine boughs, he enveloped 
trampled on, and he felt convinced that if her | himself with them from head to foot, attaching 
cause were properly presented to the king and| them securely to a branch, which he lashed length- 
wise of his body. When completed he was in- 

: He had | distinguishable to a casual observer from the sur- 
done what he could, he had written and pleaded | rounding foliage, and resembled a tree as closely | 
with eloquence in her behalf, but with little suc-| as it was possible for his really artistic efforts to 
He left England, but died just before | render him. : ° | 
: | ‘Thus prepared, and with musket in hand, con- | 
. ‘ cealed likewise, he stole by almost imperceptible | 
He left one only child, whose movements to beneath the tree where the sharp- 
name stands at the head of our sketch, and who | shooter was lodged. Here he patiently waited | 
has just died at the great age of 92. | until his prey had emptied his piece at one of our | 
men, when he suddenly brought his musket to 

bear upon the ‘‘reb,” giving him no time to re-| 
. |load. The sharpshooter was taken at a disadvan- | 
Josi-| tage. To the command to come down he readily | 
ah Quincy, the vigorous defender of liberty, the | assented, when the Indian triumphantly marched | 
true lover of his country, the advocate of every | him a prisoner into camp and won the wager.—| 





his ministers, all might yet be well. 


| 
cess. | 
reaching our shores and in sight of the green 
hills of his home. 


This boy, the heir to so many noble qualities, | 
has not disappointed the hopes that were formed 


of him. Most of our readers have heard of 


a Ratios > oy | 
measure that could advance her interests and con- | /elersburg Army Letter. | 


sehen S oe 
THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 


fer upon her a lasting prosperity. | 
Iie entered Harvard at the age of eighteen, | 


and after leaving college, studied law. It was) BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

‘ ‘fore hi ilitie ore fi I hear, from n@ny a little throat 
gs before his abilities were found out, or I | oe. aioe om fo sheeat, 
might more’ properly ay 4 » slves | I hear the robin’s tlute-like note, 
k He . J ee mee thessselves | The blue-bird’s slenderer song. 
snown. e€ was ina few years elec Jon- 

7 — ted to Con Brown meadows and the russet hill, 

gress. Afterwards he became State Senator, Not yet the haunt of grazing herds, 


And thickets by the glimmering rill, 
Are all alive with birds. 


Judge, Mayor of Boston and President of Har-| 
vard University. In all these positions he did | 
his duty firmly and with energy. Never has Bos- | 
ton hada more able mayor, never has Harvard | 
known a more honored President. 


was always at work. 


O, Choir of Spring, why come so soon? 
On leafless grove and herbless lawn 

Warm lie the yellow beams of noon; 
Yet winter is not gone. 


For frost shall sheet the pools again; 
Again the blustering East shall blow, 
Whirl a white tempest through the glen, 

And load the pines with snow. 


As mayor he | 
Ile began new institutions, | 
erected large and elegant public buildings and | 
beautified the city by widening the streets and 
opening new avenues. 


Yet, haply, from the region where, 

Waked by an earlier spring than here, , 
. i The blossomed wild-plum scents the air, 
Ile was the founder of Ye come in haste and fear. 
the magnificent Quincy Market, and there is hard- | 
ly any part of Boston that does not to-day bear 


the impress of his energetic talents. 


For there is heard the bugle-blast, 
The booming gun, the jarring drum, 
| And on their chargers, spurring tast, 


. | Armed warriors go and come. 
So much 


good can one able and active man do, when he | vias alana 
has once firmly decided on the right course. | aN ee ee aap 
Josiah Quincy was so fortunate as to attain to 
a hale and vigorous old age, and to live honored | 
and respected to the last. In his early years he | 
had seen and known the great men of our early | 
history. As the only child of the patriot Quincy, | 


he had been at once brought into notice. 


In groves where once ye used to sing, 
In orchards where ye had your birth, 
A thousand glittering axes swing 
To smite the trees to earth. 
Ye love the flelds by plowmen trod; 
But there, When sprouts the beechen spray, 
The soldier only breaks the sod 
He wa To hide the slain away. 
e was | 
the youthfil friend and favorite of Washington, | 
Jefferson, Adams, and all those who had sacrificed | 
any thing to save their native land from tyranny. 
Ile was in this way one of the few links remaining | 
to bind us to the heroes of our early history. He | 
chose rather to sit at the feet of these great men | 
and hear the wisdom that fell from their lips, than | 
to indulge in social dissipation and frivolity. He 
: H ° Sh . e build, and dread no harsher sound 
was thus able to preserve his constitution unim- | — ceare sacha Cia sheltering tree, 
aire ¢ "oma a ~~ ” Than winds that stir the branches round 
paired, and remain vigorous to the last. A tem-| Set tener of ie bee. 
perate early life is one of the guarantees of a hale | And we will pray, thet, ere again 
old age. | The flowers of autumn bloom and die, 
5 5 Our generals and their strong-armed men 
He had a humorous temperament, that led him May lay their weapons by. 
to perpetrate many a successful joke and witticism. | 
At one time President Nott preached in Brattle | 
Street church. The preacher was at that time | 
very popular, and the crowd that went to hear him | 
Alle ‘very se i -place sneer From placid vale, and mountain stern 
filled every seat and standing-place. Mr. Quiney | And shore of mighty lake! ; 
was hardly successful in his position, and on his, 
return home amused his wife and family by pro-| 
ducing the following epigram : | 


Stay, then, beneath our ruder sky; 
Heed not the storm-clouds rising black, 
Nor yelling winds that with them fly ; 
Nor let them tright you back— 


sack to the stifling battle-cloud, 
‘To burning towns that blot the day, 
And trains of mounting dust that shroud 
The armies on their way. 


Stay, for a tint of green shall creep 
Seon o'er the orchard’s grassy floor, 

And from its bed the crocus peep 
Beside the housewife’s door. 


Then may ye warble, unafraid, 
Where hands that wear the fetter now, 
Free as your wings shall ply the spade, 
And guide the peaceful plow, 


Then, as our conquering hosts return, 
What shouts of jubilee shall break 


And midland plain and ocean strand 
Shall thunder: “Glory to the brave, 
Peace to the torn and bleeding land, 
And freedom to the slave!" 
March, 1864. Atlantic Monthly for July. 


——_—_+9>———_— 
A PAINFULLY INTERESTING COUPLE. 


At the Union Volunteer Refreshment Saloon 
are two soldiers, maimed in a terrible manner. 
One of them, named Perie, lost both legs by a 
shot from a rebel battery at Charleston, and his 
brother, we believe, fell dead by his side. The 
| other man, named Smith, lost both bis arms by a 
shell at Gettysburg. They are life-guests at the 
hospital in question. They will end their days 
tegether. No man and wife were ever more close 
companions. The legless man feeds, dresses and 
attends the man without arms. The latter goes 
every Sunday to church. The man without legs 
‘cannot do so. His companion wishes to purchase 


“Delight and instruction have people, I wot, 

Who in seeing not, see, and in hearing, hear not.” 

He was a great friend of Judge Story, and 
once used that distinguished name in a most suc- 
cessful and happy manner. At a meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, held shortly after the es- 
tablishment of the Story Association, Mr. Quincy 
proposed the health of the illustrious man whose 
name they had used for their society, and after- 
wards proposed as a toast, ‘The members of the 
bar; let them rise as high as they may, they can 
never rise higher than one Story.” This was re- 
ceived with shouts of applause, which it well de- 
served. 





| 








tween the ages of eight and sixteen, so that he! 
who has passed through his sixteenth year with- | 
out having begun a life of crime against the laws 
of his country in some particular or other, is al- 
most certain never to do so. But the statistics 
may be somewhat different in America. 


| 
| 





CHKHIST’S LOVE TO HIS PEOPLE. | 


Said a stranger: ‘*While travelling down the | 
Ohio River in a steamboat, my attention was | 
called to the pilot, who was a coarse-looking man. | 
The Captain informed me that three weeks ago, | 
as the boat was going through the rapids, the pi- | 
lot called him to take the helm. He had just} 
seen a boy struggling for life in the rapids. He | 
sprang into a mere skiff and ventured himself 
among the boiling waters without an oar, and| 
saved the boy. I went up to the brave man and 
spoke to him: 

** Do you ever see the boy whom you saved ?” 

***Yes,’ he answered; ‘at every trip he comes | 
down to the boat to see me.’ | 

***And how do you feel when you see him 2” 

‘* ‘More than I can tell,’ he replied; ‘more in-! 
tense interest than in any of my own seven at| 
home, for whom I have run no such risk.’ 

Thus there is joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine | 
just persons who need no repentance. Thus Je- | 
sus will regard those whom He has saved with | 
more interest than the angels. | 

— | 
ANIMAL INSTINCT. 

A horse came home without a driver, but, in- 

stead of going directly to his stable, stopped at 


the house, neighed and exhibited other indications | 
This, at first, excited no} 
attention; but as these manifestations continued | 
and his master did not appear, apprehension was | 


of great disquietude. 


excited, and a person dispatched in search of him. 
He was found two miles off, lying insensible in 
consequence of a severe blow upon the head 
which he had received by faliing from his cart. 


ably evinced as by the dog. A poor boy was fa- 
tally injured and carried to a hospital. His little 
dog followed him thither, and being prevented 


with wistful eyes every one that went in, as if im- 
ploring admittance. Though constantly repulsed 
by the attendants, he never left the spot by night 


or day, and died at his post even before his mas- | 


ter. 
+o 


PATRIOTIC BIRDS. 


A pair of robins whose twitter enlivens the 
groves at Newburyport have manifested their 
love for ‘‘the land of their birth,” and their loyal- 
ty to the Union, by weaving into the fabric of 
their nest for this season a paper copy of the 
American flag, ‘“‘red white and blue,” and insert- 


ing beneath a brass thimble, mouth upward like a | 


mortar, doubtless to serve for its defence. 


>> 


ON THE MONUMENT OF A MISER. 


The wretched man who moulders here 
Cared not for soul or body lost; 

But only wept when death drew near, 
To think how much his tomb would cost! 





+> 
or 





Onr of the wealthiest men of Winsted, Conn., 
laid the foundation of his fortune upon a shad 
wagon. From the first load he peddled he real- 
ized a profit of $11, and though he can now count 
$10,000 upon each finger and twenty upon his 
thumbs, he says he never felt so rich as on the 
evening when he counted up the proceeds of the 
load of shad. 


A party of ladies were, the other day, dis- 
cussing the question of the draft, when a young 


lady, somewhat ignorant of what a cartridge is, | 


inquired the reason why men were exempt who 
had lost two or three teeth. 

‘‘Because they couldn’t bite the end of a cart- 
ridge. 

“Then,” replied the questioner, “‘why don’t 
they soak it in their coffee ?” 


A Few days ago a gentleman of St. Johnsbury 
offered to assist a lady of ninety years of age to 
a seat ina carriage, when she declined his prof- 
fered aid, saying, ‘‘When I am so old that I can- 
not get into a wagon without help I will stay at 
home.” 


‘‘Wuar on airth ails these ere shirt buttons, I 
wonder? Just the minute I puts the needle 
through em to sew ’em on, they splits and flies 
all to bits.” 

‘“‘Why, grandma, them isn’t buttons, they’s my 
peppermints, and now you've been spilin’ °em.” 

An Englishman, on ‘his return from a hunting 
excursion in India, was asked how he liked tiger 
hunting. He replied, “It is very good sport as 
long as you hunt the tiger; but if hard pressed 
he sometimes takes it into his head to bunt you, 
and then it has its drawbacks.” 

Two mammoth children are on exhibition at 
Keokuk, lowa. 
and were born in Cass county, Ill. The former 
is twelve years of age, and weighs 360 pounds; 
the latter is six and weighs 180. 


A LITTLE girl died in Norwich, Conn., recently, 


| 5l—lyp 


| by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a Saving of 75 per 


| 
By no animal bas this sentiment been so remark- | 


They are brother and sister, | 


————— 
PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 


MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not on}y the lar; 
the United States and Canada, but within pw wee a 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, Gepete's? 


their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liy erpoo). 
y A 


Alsoim Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens th 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to it 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMry. 


is essential to use with the Restorer,but the Hair Dressing ajo 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity ang sm 
fresh the Hair,rendering it soft, silky and glossy, ang disposiny 
it to remain in any desired position. — 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, No lady; 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impayy 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all danarcy 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It will preven; 1, 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuabis 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Bold by Druggists throughout the World, 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 


© Hair, ppp. 
a beaut, 





HOME PRINTING OFFICEs,_ 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Men and Boys are MAKING Monry with the LOWE PRESS 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school, 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
li—ly 23 Water Street, Boston 











WISTAR’S BALSAM 


| —OF— 
j 


from entering it, lay down at the gate, watching | 


WILD CHERRY, 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
| 
COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DI? 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SOLE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 





| INCLUDING EVEN 
| CONSUMPTION. 
| 
| 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as moe 
sought after now as on its first introduction wany years sine, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a fur 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprems- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial ageat- 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy aa! 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remeiy 
tncomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular 
| & everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues. | 


| works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and wiur 
| , 
| tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and setied 


| disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and heal 





| We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, thai 


Cannot be Discredited. 


| 

| UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 

! From Rev. Francis LoppELt, Pastor of the South Congregativs 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Brivewrort January 21, 1! 
| Messrs. S. W. FowLe & Co.: 

Gentlemen,;—I consider it a duty which I owe to suite: 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WisTaks 
{sam oF WiLD CHERRY. I have used it—when 1 have had «°c 
| Sion for any remedy for Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—tor mal 
| years, and never, in a single instanee, bas it failed to relieve # 
‘cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, 
| looked torward to the delivery of two sermons on the follows 
| day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsab 4 
| hoarseness has invariably been removed, and 1 have prac 
without difficulty. 

commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to p\ 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial trou 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. sy 

Entirely unsolicited 1 send you this testimonial, which you 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Bas 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarsete 
| and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS Lobb. 


From R. FsLLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H- 


“I have made use of this preparation for several years, # 
has proved to be very reliable aud efficacious in the treatme® 
| severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, 00" 
| comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, bet 
| its use, I consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Qur«ey, Principal of the New Ipswieb (8. # 
Appleton Academy. 
| “This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have freq 
used Dr. WisTaR’s BaLsaM OF WILp Cuerry for Cou phe 
| and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rem poe 
| Kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that site 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which I am acqua® 








Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry: 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont an 
| der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and gee 
| medicines. ae 





























We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to the life of Josiah Quincy as that of a good, | 
benevolent, industrious, patriotic mam. He was 
not a genius, but a hard-worker, and one who 
was always earnest in the pursuit of truth, and 
zealous for the benefit of his fellow-men. If we | 
cannot possess his abilities, let us, at least, imi- 
tate his virtues as well as we can. We may not 
all hold the high positions he held, but we can do 
with our might what our hands find to do, remem- 


| time, have been known to repine at their calami- 


for him a velocipede, that they may go to church | 


together. They have not the money. Neither | 


has home relatives able to do any thing for them. | 
The poor fellows are cheerful, even merry, in | 
their terrible misfortune. They never, at any | 


ty.—Baltimore American. 


Lorp Smarrespury recently declared at a pub- 
lic meéting, as an ascertained fact, that forty-nine 
out of fifty of all criminals in England, convicted 
in after life, commenced their career of crime be-| 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





from the effects of eating almonds. A piece of 
the nut had lodged in some part of the intestines, | A FAMILY PAPER, 
producing an abscess. DEVOTED 0 i 
| --- No 
Mr. Noaes, speaking of a blind wood-sawyer, Piety: Morality, Brotherly Love 
says: ‘While none ever saw him see, thousands | anigm, Bo Comtreversy- 
have seen him saw.” PUBLISHED WEEKLY a pe 
” 
Tre has delicate little waves, but the sharpest OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTO "4 
cornered pebble, after all, becomes smooth and | No. 22 School Street. ANC 
blunt therein at last. PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN AD 


a ‘ if payment is not made 
“War is taken from you before you get it?) Sl25sillimrartaniybe change if promenn het eg 
Your portrait. 


Bounp Voiumgs, Prick $1,25- 
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